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Chancellor to do everything in his power to fortify the
Empire's position with relation to foreign countries, and on
the other hand to bring about the completion of its internal
arrangements with all possible swiftness. In the former
direction, he apprehended (until 1879), the possibility of a
Russo-Fran co-Austrian Alliance, like that obtaining in the
days of Kaunitz; and history will not count it a smaller
service to his country that he preserved New Germany from
that Alliance, than that he created the policy which enabled
him to construct the German Empire. His negotiations
with the Cabinet of Vienna, his efforts, indefatigably pro-
secuted and finally crowned with success, to eifect a
rapprochement with Germany's mighty south-eastern neigh-
^our, as well as his scientific diplomatic dealings with othei
Powers, weie not the only means he employed to this end.
It was above all requisite, as an effective backing to these
diplomatic endeavours, to keep up the impression in those
Powers that the new Empire was in itself united and solid.
With this object it was necessary to avoid exhibiting the
Government in a minority, constantly and upon important
issues, in Parliament. If the German Empire was to
maintain its prestige (the outcome of successful wars), in
foreign countries but imperfectly acquainted with its internal
conditions, the Powers in question must be enduringly
persuaded that the Federate Governments were at one
amongst themselves and with the majority of the Represen-
tative Assembly; and that both these elements were inspired
and governed by the national spirit Although this really
was the case during the earlier years of national exhilaration,
inasmuch as Liberals and Conservatives then combined to
form a national majority, things assumed a totally different
aspect from the moment at which the Central Party came
into existence, and the Conservative Party (from which the